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kind of energy, which when it disappears in one form must
necessarily reappear in another, though in the new form it
need not be immediately perceptible by us ; in other words,
he infers  that death does  not destroy the vital principle
nor  even   the  conscious   personality,   but   that  it   merely
transforms both of them into other shapes, which are not
the less real  because they commonly elude the  evidence
Analogy of of our senses.      If I   am   right in  thus  interpreting the
ception'to   thought of primitive man, the savage view of the nature
the modem Of life singularly resembles the modern scientific doctrine
inception of the conservation of energy.    According to that doctrine,
of the con- no material energy ever perishes  or is even  diminished;
when it seems to suffer diminution or extinction, all that
happens is that a portion  or the whole of it has been
transmuted into other shapes  which, though qualitatively
different from, are quantitatively equivalent to, the energy in
its original form.    In short, if we listen to science, nothing
in the physical world is ever lost, but all things are per-
petually changing:  the sum of energy  in  the universe is
constant   and   invariable,   though   it   undergoes   ceaseless
transformations.1    A similar theory of the indestructibility
of energy is implicitly applied by the savage to explain the
phenomena of life and death, and logically enough he does
not limit the application to human beings but extends it
to the lower animals.    Therein he shews himself a better
reasoner than his civilised brother, who commonly embraces
with avidity the doctrine of human immortality but rejects
with scorn, as derogatory to human dignity, the idea that
animals have immortal souls.    And when   he attempts to
confirm his own cherished belief in a life after death by
appealing to similar beliefs among  savages  and   inferring
from them a natural instinct of immortality, it is well to

1 The principle of the conservation     machine  in which the natural forces

of energy is clearly stated and illus-     are in a state of unstable equilibrium,

trated by Balfour Stewart in his book     To avoid misapprehension it may be

The Conservation of Energy, Fourth     well to add that I do not pretend to

Edition (London, 1877).    The writer     argue either for or against the theory

does not  countenance  the view that     of life which appears to be implicitly

life is a form of energy distinct from     adopted  by the  savage ;   my aim is

and independent of physical and chemi-     simply to explain, not to justify or con-

cal forces; he regards a living being     demn, the mental attitude of primitive

simply as a very delicately constructed     man towards these profound problems.